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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE. 
HELP AND HINTS IN SEASON. 


In the course of constantly visiting 
Local and Divisional Labour Parties 
Over a wide area, we frequently become 
acquainted with the fact that the model 
rules for Local Parties are worked upon 
in an incomplete form in many cases. 

In several places, the various sets of 
model rules issued by the Labour Party 
require completion as to the basis of 
representation which shall be accorded 
on the Executives or Management 
Committees. This is quite apart from 
resolutions that are also required 
deciding from time to time the number 
of representatives who shall represent 
the individual sections. In most cases 
the provisions in the rules require a 
settlement of the basis of representation 
in conjunction with national head- 
quarters. Thus, taking Borough Labour 
Parties in divided boroughs as an 
example, the basis of the representation 
of co-operative societies on the Manage- 
ment Committee requires fixation, as 
also does the basis on which the 
Executive Committee shall be elected. 
Or taking Divisional Labour Parties in 
county divisions as another example, 
- the basis on which the representatives 
of trades unions, Socialist and other 
societies shall attend requires fixation. 
We need not give other illustrations, but 
there is an obvious need for officers to 
examine their rules in these respects and 
bring them definitely into line. No 
chairman should accept a resolution 
altering the basis of either the Manage- 
ment Committee or the Executive in any 
Party unless such resolution is expressly 
moved as an alteration of rule to be sub- 
mitted to the National E.C. for approval. 
National approval becomes vitally 
important when disputes arise as they 
sometimes will over the eligibility of 
particular delegates. We have had 
several experiences of this trouble and 
invariably the crisis has arisen over the 
ambiguity of local rules and the non- 
fulfilment of the requirements regarding 
national approval. 


A correspondent asks us whether we 
approve of the provision of duplicate 
correspondence books for the use of 
secretaries. He says that trouble has 


arisen over copies of correspondence 
not being kept, but some members of 
his committee object that duplicate 
books are unnecessary expense. We 
quite agree that inconvenience is highly 
probable where copies of correspond- 
ence are not kept. On the other hand, 
not every secretary or Party can boast a 
typewriter, and the carboning of a letter 
with ordinary writing paper even if pen 
carbon is provided, is a troublesome 
business, and not at all satisfactory. 
We cannot settle a point like that sub- 
mitted on general principles. Where a 
typewriter is available, copies of corres- 
pondence are easily taken and the 
duplicate book would be a thorough 
nuisance, but where a secretary gets 
comparatively little correspondence, the 
duplicate book is a useful possession. 
We will not attempt to say what is best 
for the secretary who has a lot of corres- 
pondence and no typewriter. If he 
could manage with a duplicate book so 
much the better, but it adds consider- 
ably to his already heavy troubles. 


In ordering ‘duplicate books, one 
requires some knowledge of the ways in 
which they may be used. First of all 
books that open easily and flatly are 
essential. A  ‘‘stabbed’’ book will 
hardly do this, and the book must 
therefore be sewn, Many secretaries, 
particularly those less used to clerical 
work have a partiality for using pencil 
with duplicate books. In this case the 
top sheet, written in pencil, should not 
be sent out and the book should be 
ordered so that the tear-outs shall be the 
bottom sheets. If the pen is to be used 
for carbon books, a different type of 
paper for the top sheet is required, so 
also a different type of carbon. In this 
case the top sheet should be ordered as 
the tear-out, though if it was ours we 
should order all sheets perforated in 
order that the copies should be attached 
to the papers they refer to. Anyway, 
we have nothing to urge against du- 
plicate correspondence books for use in 
suitable quarters, and they tend to 
orderliness and business methods, not- 
withstanding some disadvantages. 
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We are also often asked to advise 
concerning the use of duplicators. We 
note that some of our friends still carry 
on with old clay models and similar 
contrivances, though in quite a large 
number of instances Labour offices 
have been equipped with the most 
modern rotary appliances. Our ad- 
vertisement columns this month con- 
tain the announcement of a prominent 
firm of manufacturers and suppliers of 
duplicators and their lists should be sent 
for. Duplicating work is becoming 
more and more necessary and a feature 
of our organisation as the Party grows 
in number, and there are no Parties of 
any size which can now afford to be 
without one. We hope shortly to 
publish an article from one of our most 
successful agents on the uses to which 
he has put his rotary. 


The exceptional stress of the past 
summer has left its mark on the 
finances of many Local Parties. Won- 
derful sums of money have been raised 
but these have not been for local 
purposes, but have been given un- 
stintingly to the miners’ funds. While 
our numbers have not suffered it is 
certain that in many places there is the 
possibility of some crippling of effort 
unless local funds recuperate in a short 
while. At the time of writing, there is 
some spark of hope that there may be an 
early and happy termination of the 
mining troubles, and officers of Local 
Parties would do well after the present 
stress is over to secure an early review 
of the financial position with a view to 
special meetings being called to con- 
sider same and make plans for raising 
money. Special attention being given 
to the matter in this way, there is little 
doubt that in most places events could 
be set on foot which would enable the 
Local Party to start on its winter’s work 
with money in hand. 


SS 
LOCAL NEWS SHEETS. 


Weekly or Monthly, Demy and Royal, 
printed two pages, two pages blank. 
From 18/- 1,000, carr. paid. 
Compiled and Edited by the Printer, 
(Div. L.P., Local Le Ondealel.. P) 
President) 
J. S. Reynoxps, 
“Derbyshire Worker” Office, 


Ripley, Derbyshire. 
T.U. Office. : Tel. 106, 
———— 
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vA 
Rural Record 


GENERAL ELECTION, 1924. 
Labour polled 11,978 cut of 
a total electorate of 31,913. 
Majority 2,004. 


COUNTY COUNCIL ELEC- 

TIONS, MARCH, 1925. 
There are 10 seats. Labour 
won 5. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS. 
There are 175 seats. Labour 
holds 25 of them. 


PARISH COUNCIL ELEC- 
TIONS, 1925. 
Labour won 100 seats out of 
250. 


The above is the proud record 
of the 


North Norfolk 
Divisional Labour 
Party 


Area: 400 square miles ; 
Parishes : IMByIL Polling 
Districts : 71. 


Agent and Secretary : 


S. J. GEE, 
37 Bernard Rd., Cromer, Norfolk. 


CONGRATULATIONS! The 

North Norfolk D.L.P. regularly 

purchase many copies of the 

‘‘Labour Organiser’’ for the 
use of officers. 
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WOMEN’S REPRESENTATION ON LOCAL LABOUR PARTIES 


Perhaps because of the constant 
influx of new members one gets recur- 
ring difficulties arising out of mis- 
understandings of the Labour Party 
constitution, 

One of the commonest of these con- 
cern the representation to which women 
are entitled in the various organisations 
of Local Labour Parties. One still 
finds even Divisional Labour Parties 
whose general committees are com- 
prised almost wholly of men and who 
cannot possibly be carrying out the 
letter or spirit of the Labour Party 
constitution in the matter of women’s 
organisation. Sometimes, perhaps, 
this springs from ignorance of Party 
rules, but we fear it occasionally springs 
from a real lack of appreciation of the 
importance of women’s organisation and 
the equal importance and the urgency 
of getting women to work in the ad- 
ministration of the Party. We do not 
here wish to labour the latter point. 
We will be charitable enough to suppose 
that the overwhelming majority of 
Labour people appreciate it and that the 
exact provisions providing for women’s 
representation are not sufficiently 
understood. 


In the first place there is the question 
of women membership and how women 
become members of the Party. Here 
there is a lot of ambiguity, and this 
applies to men’s individual membership 
as well. It is important to remember 
that though a woman joins through a 
Women’s Section, or even a Ward 
Committee, where no section exists, her 
membership of these organisations is 
secondary to her membership of the 
Party. It is the Party which a member 
joins, and it is the section to which they 
are attached: This may seem a dis- 
tinction without a difference, but on 
examination it will be found important. 


But the Party rules have to be 
examined carefully in order to know 
what Party the woman joins. Thus, in 
an undivided borough returning one 
or more Members/of Parliament, it is 
the Party for the borough itself which 
the member enters and the status of 
membership is member of say, Wor- 
cester Labour Party. » But in a: county 
division there may be, several Local 
Labour Parties and a Divisional Labour 

Party. It is the Local Labour Parties 
‘which accept membership and the status 


is member of—Local Labour Party, or 
—Polling District Committee. Only 
in exceptional cases do Divisional 
Labour Parties centralise membership, 
and only in such cases does anyone 
become a direct member of a D.L.P. 

In divided boroughs, it is the Divi- 
sional Labour Parties who accept 
membership, and the status is member 
of the—Divisional Labour Party, not 
member of the Central or Borough 
Labour Party. ’ 

We have pointed out the above for 
clearness sake, because the subscription 
paid is the property of the Party which 
one joins, although it may be administered 
through the Section or Ward Com: 
mittee to which one is attached. The 
appropriate Party for an area has the 
supreme right over the acceptance or 
expulsion of members within National 
Party rules, and it is here that one sees 
the point of the distinctions that are 
drawn. 

Now in no case does individual 
membership of a Party (except of a 
Polling District Committee) confer the 
right to direct membership of the 
managing body. A mistake is some- 
times made here and when a meeting of 
the Party is held members have been 
known to suppose that they had a right 
to attend. ‘This is not so, for all Local 
Parties, except Polling District Com- 
mittees, are delegate bodies, and indi- 
vidual members work through their 
sections, and send their representatives 
or delegates just like trades unions or 
Socialist societies. 

So then Women’s Sections are en- 
titled to representation. And apart 
from this Labour Party rules provide in 
several places for the representation of 
women, not necessarily here of Women’s 
Sections, because women come into the 
Party as delegates from trades unions, 
co-operative societies, and so forth, and 
these are not members of the Women’s 
Sections, unless individual members 
also. Where the Party rules say, for 
instance, “‘one additional delegate who 
must be a woman” this provision has to 
be taken in its broadest sense and does 
not explicitly mean representation for 
the section. eae 

But what representatives .Women’s 
Sections are entitled, to is not so easy a 
matter after all to, decide, because of the 
differencés that exist in local rules. 
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Thus in an undivided borough 
women are entitled to representation on 
the General Committee of the Borough’s 
Labour Party, and they may elect as 
many as ten representatives (number is 
decided by the Party itself). But there 
may be several sections in the borough 
and commonsense and justice must 
guide the Party in laying down a rule as 
to whether these ten representatives are 
to be spread over the whole borough or 
whether separate representation may be 
' given to each section on a reduced basis. 
In some cases the separate sections have 
a Central Committee, acting for the 
whole borough and representation is 
then easier to arrange. 

In the case of a Divisional Party in a 
divided borough, the same thing and 
the same remarks apply. There is no 
direct representation of Women’s 
Sections on the General Committee of 
the Central or Borough Party in a 
divided borough, but there is a pro- 
vision that each Divisional Party shall 
include in its representatives one elected 
by the Women’s Section, which comes 
to much the same thing. 

In the case of a county division, 
Women’s Sections are entitled to 
representation on Local Labour Parties 
and Polling District Committees of the 
area to which their section belongs. 
They are not expressly entitled to 
representation on the Divisional Labour 
Party, but it is provided that one 
delegate from each Local Labour Party 
and Polling District Committee “must 
be a woman.” 

Although what we have explained 
sounds complicated, it is only so because 
of the necessity of explaining the 
circumstances for differing types of 
constituencies. It is perfectly clear 
that the intentions and rules of the 
Party are to provide specific representa- 
tion of women apart from what they 
may be entitled to through membership 
of trades unions or Socialist societies, 
and it is obvious, therefore, that where 
we find a Party with hardly any women 
on its committee, something must be 
radically wrong to account for it. 

_As to Executive Committees, pro- 
visions also exist reserving the rights of 
women representation. Thus in divi- 
ded boroughs, the Divisional Executive 
comprises direct representatives of the 
sections. The Central or Borough 
Party hasn’t the same provision, but 
representation is reserved to the repre- 
sentatives of the D.L.P.’s who must 


include women. In the case of a Local 
Party in a county division, representa- 
tives of Women’s Sections must be on 
the Executive, and the case of the Divi- 
sional Party is similar to that just given 
for Central and Borough Parties. here 
is also a provision in undivided boroughs 
insisting on women representatives on 
the Executive. 

We might be excused here if for 
completeness we add that national 
representation of women is provided for 
every constituency. Where the num- 
ber of individual and affiliated women 
members put together exceed 500, an 
additional delegate may be sent to the 
Annual Conference “‘who must be a 
woman.’ So too, the National 


Executive consists of thirteen repre- 
sentatives of affiliated organisations and 
five representatives of Local Labour 
Parties who may be women (though this 
has never happened yet) and four women 
who are elected by the Conference. 


POSTERS 


We print all sizes of large 
Letterpress Posters in quanti- 
ties from 25 up at low rates. 


Note our Prices. 


100—4-sheet Posters size 40 x 
60 in any colour for £2 3s. 6d. 


100—8-sheets size 80 x 60 for 
£4 4s. Od. 


Nothing better for good pub- 
licity than large Posters. 


ae 


Perry, Son & Lack, 


POSTER PRINTERS 
20 LOWFIELD STREET 
DARTFORD 
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THE LABOUR PARTY AND CO-OPERATION. 


(Extracted from a paper prepared for the 

London and Near Counties District of the 

National Association of Labour Registra- 

tion and Election Agents, by F. R. Cooper 

Secretary to the Political Purposes Com- 

mittee of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society.) 

‘There can, I think, be no doubt in the 
minds of any here present of the im- 
portance of the co-operative movement 
in the democratic organisation of the 
people. It provides a means whereby 
those who oppose the evils of private 
ownership, control and profit, can enjoy 
here and now the blessings of the 
alternative which they, as socialists, 
desire to see brought about in national 
undertakings and international affairs. 
Of course, in a capitalist system the 
movement must necessarily be depend- 
ent to a large extent on the channels of 
supply which the present system pro- 
vides. We cannot if we would cut our- 
selves adrift from dealings with the 
ordinary commercial world. Butas the 
movement grows throughout the world 
so does it become more and more 
possible to carry out huge undertakings 
without the intervention of the capital- 
ist organisation. 

The value of the movement was well 
exemplified during the recent general 
strike. Trade unions who had with 
forethought deposited their funds with 
the C.W.S. Bank had not the slightest 
trouble in making arrangements with 
the local society for big withdrawals for 
their strike payments. 

As the movement grows in strength 
and widens its scope and activities it 
becomes ever more necessary that it 
should watch carefully the activities of 
those who see in it a formidable 
antagonist and would like to make it 
harmless. We have lately heard of the 
designs of an influential section of the 
Tories to cripple the T.U. movement. 
‘The same people will not scruple to 
damage our interests by putting chains 
on the co-operative movement as it 
becomes a machine working ever more 
effectively against them. It behoves 
us, therefore, to see that we have our 
representatives in Parliament—men 
(and women, too) well versed in. the 
movement’s needs, with inside know- 
ledge, able to perceive at once the under- 
lying motives behind seemingly in- 
nocuous proposals, and able to voice at 


all times the claims of the movement 
when any legislation is proposed which 
in any way affects it. 


None of us, I take it, would agree that 
it was necessary to create special ma- 
chinery to bring this about. We 
believe that the co-operative movement 
is only one wing of the Labour move- 
ment, and those who represent Labour 
in Parliament and elsewhere must, zpso 
facto, be the representatives of the co- 
operative movement. ‘The movement 
may, with good advantage, have, as | 
say, its specialists in Parliament. I 
would go so far as to say it was necessary 
that it should have. But we claim that 
they should be Labour members, 
elected as such, and accepting the full 
Labour programme. We stand for the 
unity of the whole working-class move- 
ment. 

If we argue, then, the necessity for 
political action, it becomes necessary to 
ask what action a local society should’ 
take if it is to do its share in securing 
adequate representation in Parliament, 
and on local governing bodies. It may 
decide to set up a political council to 
watch the society’s interests, and to take 
some joint action with the local Labour 
Party from time to time without ac- 
tually taking the plunge of affiliation. 
Such councils, I think, can serve a use- 
ful purpose in that intermediate stage 
when a society is groping after some 
political expression but has not yet made 
up its mind that it should identify itself 
closely with the Labour Party. ‘They 
serve, no doubt, to stimulate interest 
amongst the rank and file of the mem- 
bership in the direction of political 
action ; they may do a large amount of 
useful propaganda work, and pave the 
way for ultimate affiliation. ‘The recep- 
tion of their work, too, by the member- 
ship, would be a good index as to how a 
proposal for direct affiliation would be 
received. No one here, I am suré, 
would be a party to any stampeding of 
a society in the direction of political 
action. The urge must come from the 
members themselves, and the step must 
not be taken before the members are 
ripe for it. No one with the interests of 
the movement at heart would seek to 
secure a premature decision which 
might cause disruption, when in a year 
or two the same step could be taken with 
safety. : 
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Happily I can give the experience of 
the Royal Arsenal Society that such a 
step can be taken with practically no 
interference with thetrade of the society. 
Of course, a few members may have 
withdrawn, but in their place others in 
the Labour movement have been 
attracted by the visible sign of unity of 
the two movements to pledge their 
utmost support to the society, and the 
wonderful progress that our society has 
made in the last few years in member- 
ship, capital and trade is evidence 
enough that the activities of the political 
committee have in no way damaged the 
interests of the society. Out of our 
membership of over 120,000 a negligible 
number only have declared themselves 
to be objectors to the political grant. 
And, indeed, why should there be any 
fear that such action will rend the move- 
ment? Are not the bulk of co-operative 
members drawn from the great wage- 
earning class, from which the Labour 
Party receives its greatest measure of 
support? Are not the bulk of them 
trade unionists, or the wives of trade 
unionists ? Of course, there may be a 
great deal of indifference to political 
ideas generally. Every trade unionist 
is by no means an active supporter of 
the Labour Party, nor can we expect 
that every co-operative member will! be 
politically conscious. Our propagan- 
dists must needs be continually at work 
to combat not hostility so much as luke- 
warmness, and to create a co-operative 
membership, a Labour Party member- 
ship, a trade unionist membership, 
which is active. alert and conscious of 
its needs and powers and duties, and 
able to visualise the great changes which 
might be brought about if the whole 
movement were etlectively united. 

And here I would say that the duties 
of a political committee, when one has 
been instituted, appear to be much 
wider than the mere administration of a 
political grant, useful as that function 
may be to the Labour Parties. A com- 
mittee should focus the mind of the 
movement on political work, and endea- 
vour to enlist the support of -all co- 
‘operators to those larger measures of 
reform without which the co-operative 
commonwealth cannot be realised. 

Let us now look at another aspect of 
the matter. We have been dealing with 
the place of co-operation in the Labour 
movement. We must also consider 
what the relationship of the Labour 
movement towards co-operation should 


be. I feel strongly that if a society is 
prepared to give a full measure of 
support to the Labour Party, this entails 
a big obligation on the Party to see that 
in every way the society receives sup- 
port in return from the members of the 
Party. Party officials should be zealous 
that the co-operative movement re- 
ceives its due share of attention in party 
meetings, etc. If the co-operative 
movement needs the support of the 
Labour Party, the Labour Party mem- 
ber needs no less the benefits which 
membership of a society offers. Every 
Labour meeting should be a recruiting 
ground not only for individual members 
of the Party, but for co-operative mem- 
bers as well. I know the difficulty that 
every Labour Party has in getting even 
a tithe of those who are sufficiently 
sympathetic to vote for Labour at 
parliamentary elections inside the Party, 
and therefore the wide disparity in 
numbers between those who give their 
votes for Labour and those who 
comprise the co-operative membership 
in the same area cannot perhaps be a 
matter for much surprise. But one 
does feel that it should be possible to 
secure from those who are sympathetic 
towards the Labour programme a much 
greater measure of active support both 
for the Party and the co-operative move- 
ment. 

A word or two on matters relating to 
the affiliation of the Woolwich Society 
to the Labour Party. For four years 
now the society has been in close associa- 
tion with the various local Parties in 
South London, and the Party secretaries 
here present from that area will be able 
to testify as to its value. Apart from 
the affiliation fees, a well-thought-out 
system of grants has been put into 
operation, its object being to stimulate 
parties to have a care about their 
organisation. We give a. grant if 
parties increase their individual mem- 
bership. The grant helps the party, 
but the increased membership is of even 
greater: value. Will you not all agree 
that it is the backbone of party organisa- 
tion? If the co-operative membership 
increases in a division so’ does -one 
portion of the grant automatically 
increase, an incentive to the party to 
create more co-operators from amongst 
its members. Heré the society gains 
for what it gives. .We' make a. grarit 
each half-year when a party appoints ‘a 


‘full-time agent, for.'we recognise that, 


much as we appreciate the  self- 
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sacrificing work of those who give 
freely of their leisure to carrying out the 
duties of a secretary, it is too much to 
expect that a party can flourish and 
expand under such management. We 
believe that it is essential that parties 
should have their full-time officers if 
really effective work is to be done. 

But the money grant is not the only 
good. We are gradually building up 
amongst our members a consciousness 
of the unity of the whole working-class 
movement, and in a quiet way doing our 
best to bring them into touch with the 
Labour Party, especially through our 
guilds. 

Now that the political committee of 
the Royal Arsenal Society has con- 
solidated itself and has become an 
accepted part of the society’s organisa- 
tion, we are able to consider the possi- 
bility of giving more publicity to the 
work we are doing. You have had 
before you our pamphlet which gives 
a resume of our work. That has 
created some interest up and down the 
country, and it may be said that it will 
act as an impetus to other societies to 
take similar steps. In Woolwich, as I 
say, our work has been accepted. Our 
reports are placed before the members 
every half-year. We report fully what 
we are doing and we meet with little or 
no criticism. ‘There has been no vocal 
demand for a cessation of our activities, 
nor do I think that there is amongst our 
members generally any desire that our 
society should retract. Our objecting 
members (we have a few) are able to 
contract out, but when only approx- 
imately 2 per cent. take advantage of 
this safeguard, I think we may assume 
confidently that we are not endangering 
the society’s stability and progress ! 


The above paper, which was read to a 
meeting of the London and Near 
Counties Agents by Mr. Charles New, 
Agent at South-East Southwark, on 
behalf of Mr. Cooper, was followed by 
an interesting discussion in which 
abundant testimony was given as to the 
value of the methods employed by the 
Royal Arsenal Society in assisting Local 
Labour Parties, and even advantaging 
their own interests too. 


EE 


At Frampton Mansell, a tiny village 
in Gloucestershire, there are only 50 
houses, but there are 37 members of the 
Labour Party. Evidently the race of 
village Hampdens is not dead. 
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VOL. V. 


of the 
Labour 


Organiser 


complete with title 

page and full index 

well bound in red 
cloth, lettered 
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A limited’ quantity only 
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To-day! 
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PARLIAMENTARY AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT DIVISIONS 
AND DISTRICTS. 


(Concluded from “Law and Practice’ last month.) 


So far, then, we may now discern on 
what authorities the present boundaries 
of Parliamentary and Local Government 
electoral areas were created, and we 
have thrown some little light on how 
these boundaries may be altered from 
time to time if necessary. 

The uninitiated reader will have per- 
ceived the possibility of the boundaries 
of Parliamentary Divisions, Electoral 
Divisions for County Councils, Wards 
in Boroughs, and the areas and wards of 
Urban and Rural District Councils, not 
corresponding but overlapping instead, 
and becoming entangled one in with the 
other. And this is precisely what does 
happen, and it is difficult to see how else 
the interests of the various local govern- 
ing bodies are to be confined to their 
proper areas. While it might be ideally 
possible to divide the nation into, say, 
“hundreds’’ and allot given ““hundreds”’ 
to each Parliamentary division and each 
electoral County Council area, Ward 
area, Urban and Rural area and so forth, 
such a plan would be hopelessly im- 
possible in practice. We have to put 
up with the fact that in dividing the 
country up for Parliamentary purposes, 
it is impossible to lump together so many 
areas of Urban and Rural Councils or 
Boroughs in such a way as to create 
satisfactory Parliamentary Divisions of 
fairly equal electorate and interest 
throughout the country. Put the other 
way it would be impossible to divide the 
country into given Parliamentary areas 
and to create within them lesser areas 
for given Local Government purposes. 
The impediments are far too many. 

How comes it then that a register is 
compiled adaptable for the purposes of 
every kind of election? ‘The enquirer 
will best find an answer to this question 
by an examination of the complete 
register for some Parliamentary County 
Division. 

He will find that the register consists 
of an extraordinary number of separate 
parts. Heading each part is the name 
of the Parliamentary Division. ‘Then 
follows the name of the Polling District 
together with an appropriate number 
and letter. He will find beneath the 
name of the Polling District the name 
of the “Electoral” (not Parliamentary) 
Division, that is to say, the name of the 
area for the purpose of County Council 


elections. In some cases it may take 
two or three Polling Districts to com- 
prise an Electoral Division and an 
election for a particular Electoral 
Division is fought on those parts of the 
register only applicable to it. He will 
not find any direct guide to what 
District Council the various parts of the 
register apply, but each part of the 
register bears the name of the Parish, 
and District Councils are unions of 
parishes. Therefore, to get the 
register for a particular District Council 
one puts together the parts of the 
register applying to the parishes com- 
prised in the District Council area. 
The same principle is applied to all 
sorts of local elections. 

Here we may explain that by an 
ingenious system (though we would 
prefer some other) the same list of 
names is made to do for all kinds of 
elections, even though persons may be 
qualified to vote in one election but not 
qualified to vote in another one. 

This is done by placing certain marks 
opposite the name of the electors and to 
use the register properly one must 
become fully acquainted with the mean- 
ing of these marks and be alive to the 
possibility of asking voters to vote in an 
election to which they are not entitled. 
We cannot do better here than to repro- 
duce the official form of register which 
indicates the meaning of the markings. 


ForM OF REGISTER. 

The register contains the names in 
[alphabetical] [street] order of ll 
persons entitled to vote as parliamentary 
and as local government electors. 

The index letters in columns 2 (a) 
headed ‘‘Parliamentary”’ or 2 (6) headed 
“Local Govt.’ of the register, show 
the nature of the qualification of an 
elector as follows :— 

R.: Residence qualification. 
B.P.: Business premises qualification 
O.: Occupation qualification. 
H.O.: Qualification through © hus- 
band’s occupation. 
N.M.: Naval or military voter. 

The entry of the appropriate index 
letter or letters against a name in the 
column 2 (a) headed “Parliamentary,” 
indicates that the elector is a parlia- 
mentary elector, and the entry of the 
appropriate letter or letters against a 
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name in the column 2 (b) headed “‘Local 
Govt.” indicates that the elector is 
a local government elector (for headings 
see first page of register). Where no 
index letter is entered in one or other of 
those columns against a name, the 
elector is not entitled to the franchise to 
which the column relates. 

Note.—fPersons against whose 
names the mark } is placed are not 
entitled to vote in respect of that entry 
at Elections of County Councillors. 

{ Persons against whose names the 
mark | is placed are not entitled to vote 
in respect of that entry at Elections of 
Rural District Councillors or Guardians. 

§ Persons against whose names the 
mark § is placed are not entitled to vote 
in respect of that entry in the case of a 
Borough, Metropolitan Borough or 
Urban District at Elections for Borough 
or District Councillors, as the case may 
be, and in the case of a Parish at Elec- 
tions for Parish Councillors or at Parish 
Meetings. 

* Persons against whose names the 
mark * is placed will vote at another 
polling place at Parliamentary Elections. 

a Persons against whose names the 
letter a is placed are absent voters. 

Jurors.—Persons who are qualified 
to serve as such are indicated by the 
letters printed after their names, thus:— 


ee EO Gs SJ: Special Juror. 
CIRCULAR TO REGISTRATION 
OFFICERS. 


Under date 16th August, the Home 
Office has circularised Registration 
‘Officers with departmental instructions 
of internal interest only, instructing 
officers on various matters connected 
with the new register. 

Our readers will not, of course, be 
interested in such information as lists of 
record officers, changes of address in 
same or in the communications between 
record offices and registration officers. 

In a paragraph instructing on the 
form in which the summary of registra- 
tion totals should be sent to the 
Registrar-General, Somerset House, 
one interesting sentence occurs as 
follows :— 

“Tn accordance with the direction in 
the circulars of 29th July, 1918, R.P. 43 
and 8th December, 1919, R.P. 93, it is 
the duty of the registration officer in 
‘revising the electors lists under Rule 23 
in Schedule 1 to the Act of 1918 to 
ensyre that a parliamentary elector is 
vegistered in respect of one qualifica- 


tion only in a constituency and to 
remove any duplicate entry by omitting 
the index letter or letters from the 
column headed ‘ Parliamentary.’ It 
may happen, however, that the existence 
of a duplicate is not discovered in time 
for the register to be altered before it is 
printed ;. and in any such case the 
duplicate entry should not be included 
in the ‘Total’ for the constituency, 
although it will be included in the 
particulars as to parishes given in Part 
II. An explanatory note should be 
appended to the summary where the 
constituency ‘ total’ is reduced on this 
account.” 

The above-quoted paragraph is 
instructive in the sidelight which it gives 
on the legal position of duplicates, 
emphasising, as it really does, that 
though a man may be on the register 
twice, he has not got two votes, nor is he 
counted as two electors. 

A very minor reflection of the 
Ministry’s point is the fact that du- 
plicates do not count for the purposes of 
national enumeration, but do count for 
the purpose of the statutory limit of 
expenditure. In Part V. of the First 
Schedule to the C.I.P.P.A. 1883, it is 
laid down that “‘for the purposes of this 
Schedule the number of electors shall 
be taken according to the enumeration 
of the electors in the register of electors”’ 
—not, be it noted, in the returns of the 
officer. We do not think any Election 
Court would hold that it is an election 
agent’s duty to enquire into any stat- 
utory disqualifications that there may 
be attaching to persons actually on the 
register and compute his expenses 
accordingly. 


3 
38 WHY NOT HAVE 
2A PENGIL DAY : 


Pencils with special lettering for 
Bazaars, Sports, Building 
Funds, etc. 
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SETTING UP A COLLECTING SCHEME. 


We are frequently asked for information as to how to start a collecting scheme for 
members’ contributions, notwithstanding the widespread publicity which has been 
given to what is known as the Barrow Scheme. - Given the initial determination of ail 
parts of the Party to embark on a great scheme, and to co-operate in its success, 
together, if possible, with some degree of publicity, the following is another example 
of how to begin and attain a fair success. The form reproduced is delivered from 
house to house in the Park Division of Sheffield. 


§ LULYEV\YIYPAUAPAAAAPYAAMAPAPAAAAUMAUAMAAAAAAAAAAADAAA 


URGENT AND IMPORTANT. 


To Labour Sympathisers and Supporters 


In the Park Division, with the exception of Coun. Gascoigne, we are 
now represented by reactionaries only. Our opponents are carrying on 
a retrograde policy in the House of Commons, City Council, and on the 
Board of Guardians. This is due to the apathy of the progressive forces 
and the lack of organisation amongst those who are in favour of the 
Progressive Policy of the Labour Party, and the lack of the necessary 
finance to carry on the propaganda and advance the cause of Labour. 

We confidently appeal to you and the members of your household to 
help the Park Labour Party in its fight, and invite you to become members 
of the great Party of the People. 

We ask you to sign your name at the bottom of this leaflet, promising 
to pay a smal! sum weekly to create and maintain a fighting fund. In 
order to ensure that all sympathisers may participate in this scheme, we 
suggest contributions on the following scales, 7.e.,— 

Half-penny per week, 

Penny per week, 

Or any sum exceeding that. 
These contributions will be collected MONTHLY, or if requested 
FORTNIGHTLY. 

Properly authorised collectors will call and give special stamps for the 
contributions received. 

All monies will be used locally, and all work done in connection with 
the scheme will be done voluntarily. 

Please see that EVERY PERSON in the house reads this circular, and 
we trust that they will support this scheme. 


On behalf of the Park Division Labour Party, 
Yours sincerely, 


> 


{PUUPUPUPUPUW UUM PU PBUPUPUPUPE PEL DMR PDVPNPVBMNPUTUPV NUP NPUPUPUN VPN? 


J. W. ScoTHERN, J. J. TRickerr, Manage- 
C. W. GASCOIGNE, C. H. MILter, ' ment 
L. VARLEY, E. G. Row Linson, j Committee. 


§ AAAAL 


APA AA ANAM ALADLYLAAALALD AAA ANA, (UPA MADONNA 


XMM VW VV MMW UW MUU PUM UU AU UU UWA) AMMA AIA 


wee ee meee Cree roneneeceec ere eeecererereeeerec eee cece eee cee cceeceeececcecccccoececcocecece 


This Slip will be called for during the week. 


§ OPA PAPAAANAAAMNAAMAAANAANAMNAAAAAAADA MAYA § 
: Sign names below. Amount promised. : 
6 sues Per Week. § 
\) Sa oe rrr net Ee ge . § 
: BP seats nscvce tsi vees cde scasies;4cSuch fc ag tee sas, Met Pe ee ee - : 
§ N.B.—Contributors to this scheme will become full members of the \ 
) Labour Party (Nationally and Locally) by signing a form that will be § 
§ supplied by the Collectors. : 
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“ 


“IT am more than satisfied with the machine,—it is simple, efficient, 
clean and singularly attractive Ls 

“The machine was recommended to me by Cr. , the Labour Party 
Agent at and I shall certainly ‘ pass on the good news ’ whenever 
opportunity seives. 

: I am only anxious that my fellow Agents should know of 
your machine.’’ 

(Excerpts from letter received from a Labour Party Agent.) 


New Model 
out 


Absolutely Wek 
_ A September, 1926. 


British 


“The Duplicator of Quality Reproduction”’ 


Every LABOUR AGENT has profitable 
use for a LION Self-Feeding ROTARY 
DEVIC ALOR 


Without obligation a Demonstration 
and Free ‘Trial gladly arranged. 


Special EASY TERMS* of Payment. 


*We are encouraged to offer Agents Easy Payment l'erms for we have 
installed many machines with Labour Agents and every arrangement has, 
or is being, carried out promptly. 

(Send us a postcard in order that one of our representatives can call 
upon you at your convenience.) 


28-30 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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CULTIVATING A BACKWARD AREA. 


‘The following is a fair sample of 
letters which reach us from time to time. 

“J have read with pleasure and help 
your last two issues of the “Labour 
Organiser,”’ and shall certainly continue 
to do so month by month. Meantime 
however, I am wondering if you would 
be good enough to help me to put 
myself on the right road to build up an 
organisation. 

“Ours is a very Conservative con- 
stituency, mostly comprised of small 
villages where we have no knowledge of 
any sympathisers. We cannot afford 
at present to engage an agent, and so 
I have fallen into the position with 
plenty of enthusiasm, a passable 
speaker, the possibility of directing or 
initiating schemes of organisation, but 
with no knowledge of the administrative 
side of politics, or knowledge of many 
sympathisers outside the towns in the 
constituency. 

“Can you give me the names of any 
books and the prices of same which will 
give me the requisite knowledge to set 
to work. For instance, you have 
several times mentioned Canvass Cards 
‘in your paper ; well, to tell the truth, I 
have never seen one in my life, and have 
not the least idea of the information they 
should contain.” 

The above extract may raise a smile 
among experienced organisers and with 
those to whom political organisation has 
become second nature. It, neverthe- 
less, is typical of the position of many 
recruits who enter the Labour Party full 
of enthusiasm and willingness to work, 
but with no sort of previous experience 
in political organisation to guide them 
as to the best way to render service. 

Where these friends join an estab- 
lished movement there is always the 
experience of the Party and the older 
members of it to guide them, and 
presently the recruit finds his place and 
picks up the threads and learns how to 
handle them. But sometimes, as in 
the letter we have quoted, the raw hand 
finds himself in an area where no 
organised Labour movement exists or 
where that movement consists of 
similar people to himself, or, perhaps, 

-of those even less able to guide matters 
to success. It is in these backward 
areas that sometimes pitiful mistakes 
are made and the movement plods along 
on lines that have been abandoned years 
ago in more progreessive areas. We 


will, therefore, try to help our friend in 
his difficulty. 

We ourselves have not smiled be- 
cause our correspondent has never seen 
a canvass card. Thousands of others 
holding important offices in our Party 
are probably in the same position, and 
we have even known of election agents 
entering the field little better equipped. 
A beginning must be made some time 
and we have sent a parcel of such 
specimens as we could spare of this and 
kindred literature. We are profound 
believers in providing opportunities 
from time to time for our workers to get 
familiar with forms and methods in use, 
and it is a useful thing for secretaries 
and agents to remember that the worker 
who has a passing familiarity with these 
things is far better equipped for future 
work and possibilities than he who 
hasn’t. On more than one occasion the 
writer has organised a special display of 
organising literature and registration 
forms for workers attending lectures on 
such subjects. There are not a few also 
among our ward workers who have 
never seen the register of electors, and 
altogether an eagerness to see papers 
and examine methods is a thing to be 
encouraged with all workers on all 
occasions. > 

As to books we do not think that our 
friend at the present stage needs any- 
thing other than some back volumes of 
the “Labour Organiser.” It is ab- 
surdity to begin organising a con- 
stituency by reading up the law books. 
And books on _ electioneering and 
political organisation are few and far 
between and simply don’t exist from the 
Labour standpoint. But if one really 
desires to study the methods in general 
use among the other Parties some of 
which are, of course, a useful ground 
work for our own, then with the 
reservation that one must always 
critically examine proposals in the light 
of their adaptability to Labour require- 
ments, we would suggest Houston’s 
“Modern Electioneering Practice,” 
price 35/-, Charles Knight & Co., Ltd. 
‘This book was published in 1922, and it 
is, of course, indispensable for the man 
who would be master of his subject. 

The same may be said of two little 
books entitled ‘“‘Elections and How to 
Fight Them,’’ and ‘Municipal Elec- 
tions and How to Fight Them,”’ price 
4/6 and 3/6 respectively, by J. Seymour 
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Lloyd and published by Vacher & Sons. 
These two books give a very fair idea of 
orthodox electioneering methods in all 
sorts of elections, but their legal side 
must be read with extreme caution for 
both are many years out of date and 
considerable alterations in the law have 
been made in the interim. 

If our friend is ever fortunate enough 
to come across an acquaintance who can 
lend him a Woodings’ “‘Conduct and 
Management of Parliamentary Elec- 
tions,” he will find it a very useful and 
simply-worded manual. It was once 
obtainable through P. S. King & Sons, 
price 6/-, but we believe it is out of 
‘print. ‘The Central Conservative Office 
Election Manual is also highly instruc- 
tive, but it is not on sale to Labour 
workers, though we imagine some 
“possess it. 

The above list of books for beginners 
might be supplemented by the addition 
-of ““Parliamentary Elections” by Seager 
(1921), published by P. S. King & Sons, 
6/-, and “Registration of Voters,”’ at the 
same price, by the same writer and 
publisher. It will be noted that we 
have excluded several well-known 
books from this list as being either too 
advanced or too highly priced, our 
object being purely to mention those 
which an entirely amateur worker might 
require when aspiring to a general all- 
round grasp of electioneering and 
“organisation practice. 

But though we have answered our 
friend’s last query first, his desire to be 
put on the right road to build up an 
organisation can be met long before he 
has purchased and devoured the above 
list. We do think it is desirable that he 
should procure the Labour Party 
Annual Report, price 1/- from the 
Labour Party. This is, we believe, an 
-essential for every Labour secretary, 
‘comprising, as it does, a wonderful 
mass of information concerning our 
movement, details of the Party’s 
constitution, and the record of its 
«deliberations on policy and administra- 
tion. 

A further requirement is a copy of the 
Labour Party constitution for County 
Divisions. This is obtainable for the 
price of one penny and a useful little 
booklet on “How to Form Polling 
District Committees and Local Labour 
Parties” is also published at the same 
‘price. The Party scheme for women’s 
‘rganisation is admirably explained in a 
dittle penny booklet entitled ““Women’s 


Sections : Their Constitution and 
Activities.” With these three publica- 
tions one gets a fair grasp of Party 
structure. 

Now we come to the problem we 
desire to tackle of how to get going in 
the difficult constituency our corres- 
pondent hails from. 

There are few places indeed to-day 
where some form of. Local Labour 
Party is entirely non-existent, and our 
friends have apparently some nucleus of 
a Divisional Labour Party, probably not 
constituted fully in accord with Party 
rules. The problem seems to be the 
old one of how to set up Parties in those 
small towns and villages where nothing 
now exists. 

All sorts of ways have been adopted 
in the past to create a beginning. 
Sometimes an outdoor meeting is held, 
sometimes an indoor one : occasionally 
a canvass of the town or village is 
attempted either systematically by a 
handful of imported workers or by a 
mass attack on the town or village on 
the occasion of some “outing” from 
another centre. Another method has 
been the distribution of handbills and 
invitations to join the Party ; perhaps a 
form is left to be sent in by those wish- 
ing to become members (a not very 
successful plan), but sometimes this is 
followed up by a later call for the 
collection of the forms, which is more 
sensible. 

All these plans have the idea in 
common of seeking first to get a 
nucleus of people who can be called 
together to set up a local committee. 
We ourselves believe that good as 
several of these schemes may be, there 
can be no better beginning than a 
public meeting wherever practicable. 
This involves publicity and however 
much the desire may be to go quietly 
and unobtrusively, there is nothing but 
publicity which will ensure a really 
promising start. lf opposition comes 
all the better. Our movement grows 
on opposition, and there could be no- 
thing more fatal than that your meeting 
should be ill-attended and without life 
or interest. 

To avoid this, therefore, and to 
secure the widest possible interest, it is 
always wise to well advertise a meeting. 
If it’s worth doing at all it’s worth doing 
well, and to do it well one must either 
spend a lot of money comparatively, o1 
get out of the rut. When the suf- 
fragettes roused England and echoed 
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their appeal to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, they taught those who had, eyes 
to see or ears to hear something in 
publicity, and they proved themselves 
miles ahead of orthodox politicians. 
We frankly dislike and distrust the old 
method of handbills for announcing 
public meetings in backward areas. 
There is no interest to begin with, and 
handbills won’t create it nor will 
posters either. What could be more 
striking in a country town where 
advertising is always of the most 
elementary and backward character if 
the Great Labour Party begins its 
attack on the place by a lesson to the 
local tradesmen ? Sandwich men 
are almost unknown in small towns and 
rural areas. Won’t some of the Party 
do this? Pavement chalking is 
another novelty ; handbell ringing is a 
certain winner, and novelty advertising 
though perhaps expensive, has hardly 
ever been tried. For ourselves we 
favour handbell ringing, chalking and 
sandwichmen in the order named. But 
handbell ringing is best accompanied 
by the active work of a few friends who 
will run along the adjacent houses con- 
veying by word of mouth an invitation 
to attend the meeting of The Great 
Labour Party. 

It is nearly always practicable by 
these means to get a successful meeting 
—that is, successful from the point of 
view of numbers. But the means by 
which we seek to get members as a 
result of our meetings are often 
lamentably weak. An appeal by the 
chairman for persons to join the Party 
is, of course, proper, and should never 
be forgotten. But who joins as a 
consequence? Then the leaving of 
application forms on the seats seems a 
proper course. But how many are 
returned? Asking friends to stay 
behind is a very common custom. But 
how many stay and how often is this 
thing hopelessly mufted by the ignor- 
ance and aloofness to our own friends 
who stay talking in groups ignoring the 
two or three who have hesitatingly 
remained in their seats ? 

We believe that far and away the best 
way of making members as a result of 
the meeting is first of all by personal 
vigilance on the part of our own people ; 
they should get into touch and speak to 
those who show interest. And secondly 
we advocate distributing invitations at 
one meeting to a further meeting for 
those interested to consider forming a 
Local Labour Committee. 


As to the latter method, if invitations 
have been prepared, they can be handed 
with some show of cordiality to those 
members of the audience whom the 
stewards think fit. "There is an ad- 
vantage in this method in that if the 
appetite has been whetted there is an 
eagerness for another meeting, and it is 
at this time that membership can be 
more fully explained. 

If more perfect methods are sought 
after we suggest that it is always a good 
thing to try and get a person’s name and 
address when handing an _ invitation. 
It is a psychological fact that a certain 
percentage of those who promise to 
come will find their interest vanish 
before the time comes round, and it 1s 
an equal psychological fact that this 
percentage will be lessened if a reminder 
is sent by post. 

This much then on how to tackle 
unopened ground. But disappoint- 
ments are many and there remains the 
ground which has been opened and the 
lots of anaemic little movements that 
are spread over many County Divisions 
—our friend’s, no doubt, among the 
number. We can prescribe no royal 
remedy. But why not sometimes 
begin again in the way we have de- 
scribed ? remembering always that the 
keynote to success is publicity, and that 
we shall never build a Labour Party by 
hiding its light. 

It is sometimes very difficult to 
sustain interest among the scattered 
friends of a County Division. We 
profoundly believe in means being 
found to keep all isolated friends in 
touch with the Party. The least that 
can be done is by posting occasional 
leaflets or papers—not a very expensive 
matter after all. In this way light and 
knowledge is spread. 

Propaganda and publicity precede 
“political”? organisation. If nothing is 
being done to arouse interest, Parties 
will not spring up like mushrooms in 
the autumn. Even though the friends 
in a division are few at the beginning, 
a definite programme of propaganda 
ought to be arranged. Hold so many 
meetings, purchase so much literature, 
have for sale such and such pamphlets and 
so on. The very definiteness of your 
programme and decision will help. 

Now in arranging propaganda it is a. 
false step to dissipate energy in scat- 
tered rural areas before seeking to get 
the maximum out of the centres. 
Scattered propaganda is expensive and. 
relatively unproductive. It is not so 
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easily followed up. And following up 
one’s propaganda is the ideal thing. 

The writer remembers. years ago 
when propaganda was uphill work even 
in the industrial towns getting splendid 
results when the Party adopted the plan 
of following up an outdoor meeting, by 
a brief canvass of the houses round 
about. In a few weeks’ time this plan 
resulted in the meetings becoming 
three or four times the size, and we 
found quite a number became regular 
attendants. It discovered quite a 
number of new supporters and the plan 
wherever adopted since has proved a 
good one. 

There is one encouragement for our 
correspondent and others which is 
worth remembering. At the present 
stage in our Party’s growth, there is 
hardly a village or a hamlet in the whole 
country but which contains some 
Labour supporter. ‘Our vote tells the 
story, and we must have an enormous 
mass of undeveloped working material 
latent in the country. The problem is 
to find these people and to get them to 
work, or, unfortunately, in some cases 
to overcome their fears in remote areas. 
Once again, nothing but publicity will 
do the trick. Where there are numbers 
or where there is evidence of a powerful 
movement, even the oppressed will not 
fear to show their interest. It follows 
then, that we favour combined attacks 
on country towns and villages rather 
than the furtive and isolated work 
accomplished by quite excellent com- 
rades whose efforts in this direction we 
do not so much decry as desire to 
supplement. We mentioned last 
month the success which is attending 
charabanc trips to some _ divisional 
meetings. The real cure will lie in 
constantly being in the eye of the people 
and constantly active with aggressive 
propaganda—taking care that every step 
is taken by which to réap results. 


FOCMOSKOSNONOTOTMONOOMONOVNOUNO. 


TO BAZAAR WORKERS.—Bazaar 
Secretaries and other Organisers are 
invited to write for price lists and 
samples of high-class perfumes, etc.— 
Eau-de-Cologne, Lavender Water, 
Genuine Concentrated Otto Perfumes, 
Sachets, Shampoos, Face, Powders, 
Ready sales; _ substantial profits — 
R. T. Harrison, 34, Corrie Road, 
Clifton, Manchester. 
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ENTERPRISE. 


The following is a reproduction of a 
little leaflet which has reached here 
hailing from Weston-super-Mare. Our 
friends in the seaside town have a hard 
row to hoe, but evidently they find time 
to give some attention to the rural parts 
of Somersetshire and to produce a little 
leaflet that might be useful elsewhere. 


THE LANDLORD’S LAW. 
By R. NErr. 


Landworker : 

I am going to work this land. 
Landlord : 

This is my land ! 

Landworker : 

Isn’t this England, the land of my 
birth ? 
Landlord : 

It is. But it belongs to me ! 
Landworker : 

Who gave the land to you and not to 
me? 

Landlord : 

The LAW. 
Landworker : 

The LAW! Who made that Law ? 
Landlord : 

We landowners made that law. It is 
mine now. 

Landworker : : 

Are you going to work this land ? 
Landlord (smiling) : 

Not likely. I am otherwise engaged. 
I golf, shoot, hunt and travel the world. 
Landworker : 

But how do you get your wherewithal? 
One has to work to live. 

Landlord : 

Not when one is a landlord. When 
one owns plenty of land the where- 
withal comes without working. One 
gets it while idling along. 

Landworker : 

I'd like to know how the trick is done. 
Will you tell me ? 

Landlord : 

Tell you ?—not likely! Both of us 
cannot play the same game at the same 
time. You must work—or you starve- 
Landworker : ‘oe 

True I must work—or starve. Will 
you kindly allow me to work ? 
Landlord : ; C 

Allow you ?—of course I will. Iam 
only too anxious you should work this 
lands.) But eeeinind you, (one miy 
conditions. 

Landworker \: + ; 

What are your conditions ? 
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Landlord : 

You work all the hours you can. 
You take just enough to keep you fit for 
more work. The rest you leave for me, 
It will pay for my golf, shooting, hunt- 
ing and travels. 

Landworker : 

But is this arrangement right ? Is it 
fair? Is it honest ? 
Landlord : 

Don’t ask those silly questions. It is 
the LAW! (goes away.) 
Landworker thoughtfully) : 

"This law-making business seems to be 
a paying proposition. I have a mind of 
trying a bit of law-making myself now 
I’ve got the vote. It will do me a 
power of good—and might even help 
make.a man out of alandlord. My law 
might help him to a taste of honest 
labour ! 

(From a pamphlet by R. Neft, to be 
published shortly.) 


The Tory-Liberal 
Party is the land- 
lords’ party. 
Labour is the wor- 
kers’ party. Join 
it (it costs a shil- 
ling a year) and 
work for it. 


AN ett Aiea ie ANE Nach ck BEL MES AN Gin sOrge No Thang 


PE He BEACIIER Gans 
PRESS HELP YOU! 


We can help you. 


as in politics. 


TELEPHONE 1194 
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BLACKFRIARS PRESS LTP 
17-23 ALBION STREET, LEICESTER 


LANDWORKER, Landworker, 


Where is your land 
Lost, Sir, lost, Sir, 
To a black robber band. 


Tories and Liberals 
Went to the House— 
Robbed me and left me 
As poor as a mouse. 


Landworker, Landworker, 
What will you do 

Drop trusting Tories 
And vote same as you. 


Ill give unto Labour 

My heart and my hand 
And get back my freedom, 
My bread and my land ! 


What you save in Cash 
you lose in Efficiency 
unless all the officers of 


your Party get the 


Labour Organiser 


Give us the chance to 
ptove to you that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with quick despatch, 
Labour can hold its own in trade as well 
Send us your enquiries. 


W. W. BORRETT, 
‘  Munager 
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LAW AND PRACTICE. 


[ Under: this heading are found brief 
and chatty explanations of points of 
commoner interest concerning the Law 
and Practice of Elections. Readers 
are invited to suggest points for notice 
herein, but are reminded that sug- 
gestions made may not necessarily be 
dealt with in the next issue.—Ed. ] 


THE RETURN OF ELECTION EXPENSES. 
ARTICLE I. 


Quite a number of readers have from 
time to time asked us to deal with the 
question of the return of election ex- 
penses, the manner in which the forms 
should be filled up and to give advice 
generally on the compilation of the 
return. 


It need hardly be said that a proper 
return of election expenses is dependent 
primarily on there having been a proper 
system of account throughout the 
election and a due observance of the law 
relating to illegal expenses. These 

_ matters we have discussed from time to 
time and probably shall return to again. 

Section 33 of the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act, 1883, enacts 
as follows :— 


33. (1) Within thirty-five days after 
the day on which the candidates re- 
turned at an election are declared 
elected, the election agent of every 
candidate at that election shall transmit 
to the returning officer a true return (in 
this Act referred to as a return respect- 
ing election expenses), in the form set 
forth in the Second Schedule to this 
Act or to the like effect, containing, as 
respects that candidate— 


(a) A statement of all payments 
made by the election agent, together 
with all the bills and receipts (which 
bills and receipts are in this Act 
included in the expression ‘return 
respecting election expenses’’) ; 


(6b) A statement of the amount of 
personal expenses, if any, paid by the 
candidate ; 


(d) A statement of all other dis- 
puted claims of which the election 
agent is aware ; 


(c) A statement of all the unpaid’ 


claims, if any, of which the election 

agent is aware, in respect of which 

application has been or is about to he 
’ made to the High Court ; 


-(f) A statement of all money; 


securities and equivalent of money 
received by the election agent from 
the candidate or any other person for. 
the purpose of expenses incurred or 
to be incurred on account of or in 
respect of the conduct or management 
of the election, with a statement of 
the name of every person from whom 
the same may have been received. 


(2) The return so transmitted to the 
returning officer shall be accompanied 
by a declaration made by the election 
agent before a Justice of the Peace in the 
form in the Second Schedule to this Act 
(which declaration is in this Act re- 
ferred to as a declaration respecting 
election expenses). 


(3) Where the candidate has named 
himself as his election agent, a statement 
of all money, securities, and equivalent 
of money paid by the candidate shall be 
substituted in the return required by 
this section to be transmitted by the 
election agent for the like statement of 
money, securities, and equivalent of 
money received by the election agent 
from the candidate ; and the declaration 
by an election agent respecting election 
expenses need not be made, and the 
declaration by the candidate respecting 
election expenses shall be modified as 
specified in the peuad Schedule to this 
Act. 


(4) At the same time that the agent 
transmits the said return, or within 
seven days afterwards, the candidate 
shall transmit or cause to be transmitted 
to the returning officer, a declaration 
made by him before a Justice of the 
Peace, in the form in the first part of the 
Second Schedule to this Act (which 
declaration is in this Act referred to asa 
declaration respecting election expenses) 


(5) If in the case of an election for 
any county or borough, the said return 
and declarations are not transmitted 
before the expiration of the time 
limited for the purpose, the candidate 
shall not, after the expiration of such 
time, sit or vote in the House of Com- 
mons as member for that county or 
borough ufitil either such return and 
declarations have been transmitted, or 
until the date of the allowance of such 
an authorised excuse for the failure to 
transmit the same, as in this Act men- 
tioned, and if he sits or votes in contra- 
vention of this enactment he shall 
forfeit one hundred pounds for every 
day on which he so sits or votes to any 
person who sues for the same. 
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(6) If without such authorised excuse 
as in this Act mentioned, a candidate or 
an election agent fails to comply with 
the requirements of this section he shall 
be guilty of an illegal practice. 


(7) If any candidate or election agent 
knowingly makes the declaration re- 
quired by this section falsely, he shall 
be guilty of an offence, and on con- 
viction thereof on indictment shall be 
liable to the punishment for wilful and 
corrupt perjury ; such offence shall also 
be deemed to be a corrupt practice 
within the meaning of this Act. 


(8) Where the candidate is out of the 
United Kingdom at the time when the 
return is so transmitted to the returning 
officer, the declaration required by this 
section may be made by him within 
fourteen days after his return to the 
United Kingdom, and in that case shall 
be forthwith transmitted to the return- 
ing officer, but the delay hereby 
authorised in making such declaration 
shall not exonerate the election agent 
from complying with the provisions of 
this Act as to the return and declaration 
respecting election expenses. 


(9) Where, after the date at which the 
return respecting election expenses is 
transmitted, leave is given by the High 
Court for any claims to be paid, the 
candidate or his election agent, shall, 
within seven days after the payment 
thereof, transmit to the returning officer 
a return of the sums paid in pursuance 
of such leave accompanied by a copy of 
the order of the court giving the leave, 
and in default he shall be deemed to 
have failed to comply with the require- 
ments of this section without such 
authorised excuse as in this Act men- 
tioned. 


So far as explanation is required of 
the clearly expressed provisions above, 
we will deal with same paragraph by 
paragraph. 

‘Within thirty-five days after the day 
on which the candidates are declared 
elected,” means thirty-five days from 
the declaration in the case ofa contested 
election and thirty-five days from the 
nominations in case of an unopposed 
return. 

In computing the days the declaration 
day is not counted and the computation 
begins by counting ‘‘one”’ the day after 
the declaration. The return should 
then be transmitted before the thirty- 


fifth day has expired. 


“Transmit” does not mean taking the 
return personally to the returning 
officer, nor is it necessary to post in time 
for the latter to receive the papers 
within thirty-five days. The word is to 
be taken in its ordinary meaning, and 
posting on the thirty-fifth day would 
comply with the law. It is not advis- 
able, however, to stretch this point. It 
is merely helpful in a pinch and in any 
case when posting the return the agent © 
should take care to secure a certificate 
of posting from the postmaster ; this is 
obtainable, without registration, at the 
cost of one halfpenny. 


We will deal with the form prescribed 
in the second schedule in the second 
article on this subject. 

Clause (a) stipulates for a statement 
of all payments made by the election 
agent, together with the bills and 
receipts. Payments made by the elec- 
tion agent include payments made with 
the authority of the election agent by 
his sub-agents or other persons to whom 
authority has been delegated. In 
practice it includes all payments for 
which he has taken responsibility and 
which are payments incurred in the 
conduct and management of the elec- 
tion. Pages might be written around 
the point as to what are election ex- 
penses, but this matter is outside the 
scope of the present article. There are 
however, certain expenses sometimes 
paid out of an election fund which are 
not strictly speaking expenses incurred 
in the conduct and management of the 
election, and so they need not be in- 
cluded in the return. This point is 
important where the expenditure hai 
been near the limit, but again it is 
necessary not to stretch these exceptions 
too far. It has, however, been sug- 
gested that even the payments made: to 
counting agents are not incurred in th 
conduct and management of the election 
but the point might well be raised that 
the election has not concluded until the 
counting is over and the declaratio 
made. It could not, we think, be said 
that letters of thanks to the voters 
whether sent through the post, or pub- 
lished in the newspapers, are expenses 
“in the conduct, etc., of the election’ 
and the candidate’s expenses staying 
over awaiting the result of the poll ; th 
continuance. of a committee-room fo: 
office purpose till election expenses ar 
cleared up ; or the expenses of a tea 0 
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other celebrations, and similar items, 
are all in the same category. 


The stipulation in clause (a) that bills 
and receipts must accompany this state- 
ment is generally taken to mean receipts 
for sums over £2. The strict course is 
to include all bills and all receipts that 
one possesses and certainly every receipt 
for sums over £2. Section 29 (1) of 
the same Act definitely provides that 
every payment made by an election 
agent shall, except where less than 40/-, 
be vouched for by a bill stating the 
particulars, and by a receipt. It is 
nowhere expressly stated that a bill and 
a receipt for less than 40/- is not wanted 
and the literal meaning of section 33, 
sub-section 1 (a) is that all receipts and 
bills actually received shall be filed. 
Few agents probably do this. 


In sending in bills and receipts, it is a 
great advantage to have one’s own 
printed receipts which not only, being 
-of one size, are more easy to handle, but 
they are less liable to omission of detail. 
Election agents should take strict 
regard to particulars being fully given 
on all accounts rendered. A certain 
type of tradesman is slovenly in this 
respect, but the liability for omission 
falls on the election agent, and it is his 
duty to secure definiteness. In filing 
the return it is a good practice to use a 
number of large envelopes each con- 
taining only one class of vouchers and 
-duly labeled. 


Clause (4) requires the election agent 
to file a statement of the amount of 
personal expenses, if any, paid by the 
candidate. But the prescribed form 
goes into further detail and requires a 
‘separate statement also of the personal 
expenses of the candidate paid by the 
agent. Now according to section 31 of 
the C.I.P.P.A. the candidate must not 
exceed £100 for personal expenses paid 
by himself, and everything above that 
‘sum must be paid by the election agent. 
‘The surplus expenditure ranks as elec- 
tion expenses against the maximum 
allowed by law. This is not a very 
ideal arrangement and in the peculiar 
circumstances of Labour electioneering 
delicate situations are apt to arise. The 
law contemplates the election agent 

-being in the relationship of a pio- 
12ssional employee of the candidate with 
certain statutory rights and qualifica- 
tions, much as one “employs” a 
solicitor or barrister. The actuality 
sometimes is that the agent is the em- 


ployee of some organisation and besides 
a divided responsibility there is pos- 
sibly a degree of trusteeship over the 
money expended quite apart from the 
strictly limited election agent’s point 
of view. 


In such circumstances a candidate 
has the power to place the agent in a 
considerable quandary and one sup- 
poses that until the time arrives when 
election expenses are wholly defrayed 
out of public funds, delicate positions 
will continue to arise as a consequence 
of this introduction of personal expendi- 
ture into the accounting for elections. 


We did not intend here to give advice 
on the conduct of elections, though it 
seems opportune to advise all election 
agents to come to a prior agreement on 
the question of persona! expenditure 
with the candidate. 


Still dealing with this subject a candi- 
date is not required to give details of his 
£100 expenses. He is, however, re- 
quired to send a “‘statement of the 
amount” to the agent within fourteen 
days after the declaration and the agent- 
is well advised to make formal applica- 
tion for this statement in good time, 
because, be it noted, everything above 
£100 requires bills and receipts. The 
candidate is well advised too to preserve 
details of his expenditure in case of 
challenge. 


Section (c), applying to returning 
officers’ charges has been repealed. 


Section (d) requires a statement of 
all disputed claims of which the elec- 
tion agent is aware. ‘This means a full 
statement, name and occupation of all 
alleged creditors, details of bills, and 
reason alleged for non-settlement. 
Disputed claims do not rank against the 
total election expenses allowed by law, 
because the issue is not decided, but an 
agent cannot pay them except by order 
of a court after the days for payment 
have expired, and if, in any circum- 
stances, he at any time pays a disputed 
claim that sum is added to the legal 
expenses previously declared. If 
thereby he has exceeded the limit, his 
candidate becomes open to petition on 
that ground, although the time for 
petition may have previously elapsed. 
Every attempt should, therefore, be 
made to settle all disputes within the 
period allowed. 
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Clause (e) is closely related and re- 
quires a statement of all unpaid claims 
in respect of which application has been 
or is about to be made to the High 
Court. ‘There may be a claim for an 
expense improperly incurred for which 
the agent or candidate is seeking relief. 
Thus a committee-room may have been 
wrongly hired, or a man wrongly em- 
ployed, and before committing the 
further offence of illegal payment an 
application has been lodged for relief 
and permission to pay. 


It must be remembered that all 
expenses alleged to be incurred whether 
legal or illegal, admitted or disputed, 
are required to be included in the 
account. One may have an expense 
which is statute-barred through being 
sent in after date, but if the agent is 
aware of it when sending in his return, 
he is required by law to include the 
same. 


Clause (f) requires a statement of all 
money, etc., received by the election 
agent in connection with the election, 
and ‘‘a statement of the name of every 
person from whom the same may have 
been received.’ ‘This is sometimes an 
awkward provision. ‘Theoretically, the 
agent receives his funds from his candi- 
date, but not so in practice. On the 
other hand, long subscription lists are 
certainly an inconvenience to declare, 
not at all because there is any desired 
secrecy about the matter, but because 
the gratuitous information given to the 
other side may prove a help to the 
enemy. If the agent has been in the 
position of financial secretary or 
treasurer of a Party collecting funds, 
there is no help for it, and he is legally 
bound to declare all individuals who 
have contributed to the fund he has 
raised. But there seems to us no reason 
at all for this eventuality to occur. The 
appointment of a treasurer or another 
financial secretary to collect and hold 
voluntary election funds is a simple 
expedient, and the handing over on 
behalf of the Party of these sums in 
gross amounts does not in our opinion 
involve the agent in the liability to 
declare the names of the individuals. 
Moreover, we personally do not care for 
the opening of subscription lists to 
defray a particular candidate’s election 
expenses. We much prefer the Party 
fund and a gift from that fund. 


(To be continued.) 


PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


PORTABLE Open-air Speakers’ Plat- 
forms supplied.—For particulars, apply 
to H. W. Bingley, 106, Dunlace Road, 
Clapton Park, E.5. 


TWEED and Serge Suitings and 
Costumes, any length cut. Large 
selection, good material, reasonable 
prices. Patterns sent post free.—R. A. 
ANDERSON, Co-op. Buildings, Gala- 
shiels. 


HOLIDAYS. 


CAISTER - ON - SEA HOLIDAY 
CAMP, near Gt. Yarmouth. Make sure 
of an ideal holiday this summer by 
coming to Caister Camp. Comfortable 
huts, good catering, free tennis and 
bathing. Billiards, dances, sports. 
Send stamp for illustrated booklet to J. 
Fletcher Dodd, Proprietor. 
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